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FOREWORD 


Paut planted, Apollos watered; but God gave the increase. . .. Now 
he that planteth and he that watereth are one: but each shall receive 
his own reward according to his own labor. For we are God’s fellow- 
workers: ye are God’s husbandry, God’s building. 


This story, to which I am privileged to write a foreword, is the 
story of Michael Harshaw, an Irish immigrant lad who became a 
pioneer home missionary. It is also the story of William R. Harshaw, 
his son, who continued his father’s ministry until their joint’ ministry 
had stretched across a century. Just as much is it the story of America 
and of that great Middle West, the development of which so typified 
the pioneering genius of this nation. But most of all it is the story of 
home missions. 

Here was one whom God found in a far-off land, and brought by 
an arduous and tortuous way to establish his church in a wilderness; 
a man strong enough to preach the gospel and to exemplify the Chris- 
tian way of life in a difficult place in a hard age. Michael Harshaw 
was of those who planted; one whose hands knew the feel of spade 
and axe; one of an intrepid company whose tough fiber and un- 
quenchable zeal made possible the extension of the Church into every 
community from coast to coast. His son was of the generation who 
watered. Who shall say to which we owe the greater debt? Father and 
son alike were God’s fellow-workers in the task of home missions. 
The Church both loved and served was God’s husbandry, God’s build- 
ing. And the increase of the years was of his giving. 

Such a narrative as this reveals to us the true heart of home missions 
history, written in the labors and hopes and sacrifices of an unnum- 
bered host. The nation and the Church are what they are because men 
like Michael Harshaw and women like Margaret Harshaw built their 
lives into the foundations. They were true pioneers. May the Church 
ever have such to serve it on every new frontier. 


Doe 


Rev. William R. Harshaw, D.D., who has written this “love story” 
as a tribute to his father, served the Presbyterian Church for nearly 
fifty years as pastor and executive until his official retirement in 1937. 
The father impressed his Christian character upon a single community. 
The son made his influence felt throughout the Middle West. Both 
belong to the story of a growing nation and an expanding Church. 


H. N. Morse 
New York City 
1939 
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A Romance of Qld Home Missions 


ACH picture must have a background. The test of the genius 

and skill of the artist is his ability to mould the picture and the 
background into one harmonious whole and produce the im- 
pression of oneness. Life is the picture. History is the background. 
Life makes history; history makes life. The supreme test of the his- 
torian is his capacity to blend the two into one and make a living, 
fascinating whole! 

The history of America is rich in the biographies of men and women 
whose vision and statesmanship, whose toil and sacrifice have made 
America what it is today. America has not come to be what it is sim- 
ply because of its broad prairies, its fertile fields, its exhaustless mines. 
The pioneer folk, men and women both, are the rich heritage which 
has produced the whole America of which we boast today. The gen- 
eration which is does well when it saturates its thinking with that of 
these pioneers, drinks in their high hopes, their dauntless courage, 
their restless ambition, and transmits these deathless qualities to the 
generation yet unborn. These qualities, incarnate in human personali- 
ties, made these folk the creators of ten thousand communities, stretch- 
ing from Maine to California, and these communities fulfilled their 
function in making other folk into their ideals; and so the living, 
restless, creative force has moved ceaselessly on across the golden years 
of the past. 

These pioneers were no ordinary men and women. They were men 
and women of both brain and brawn and these qualities made them 
potent in laying the foundations, deep and strong, upon which our 
American civilization rests even to this latest moment. Their names 
have almost disappeared from the rolls of time, but their spirit yet 
lives. Of them it may most justly be declared, “Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord henceforth; yea, saith the Spirit; that they may 
rest from their labors; and their works do follow them.” Their works 
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do, indeed, follow them. Their works live and breathe in these com- 
munities, to which, through toil and anguish, through love and sacri- 
fice, they gave birth. Birth pangs never yielded finer results than these. 

In 1803 Thomas Jefferson bought the Louisiana Territory. By this 
famous pact he added an empire to the already extensive area under 
the flag, an empire which extended from the great river on one border 
to the towering Rockies on the other. 

One might reasonably have expected an immediate extension of set- 
tlement into this new land marvelously rich in material resources. This 
did not happen. The reason for the delay can easily be read between 
the lines in the story of the America of that day. War was in the air. 
The relations between Britain and the new America were greatly dis- 
turbed. America was thinking of war, not new settlements. The war 
sprang upon us in 1812. Peace came in 1815. Five years then elapsed 
before we had settled back into the ways of peace. Then came the 
flood. Settlers from New England, from the East and from the South 
poured in a resistless tide across the old frontiers into the new paradise. 
The period from 1820 to 1850 was the time of great expansion. The 
states which bordered on the Louisiana Purchase absorbed a good deal 
of the inflow. Illinois had come into the Union in 1818. She was ready 
for the immigration. 

Just at this time a group of settlers, partly Irish and partly Scotch- 
Irish, who had settled in South Carolina at an earlier date, decided 
to move north. They wanted to escape from the presence of the thing 
they most bitterly detested, human slavery. They trekked across the 
intervening states until they reached the Ohio River near its junction 
with the Mississippi, and, crossing it into Illinois, they moved up 
some sixty miles from the southern end of the state. Finding suitable 
government land, they halted and established a colony. This was early 
in the great expansion period. They set to work to build their cabins, 
subjugate the rich virgin soil, and organize a new community, laying 
the foundations for a new life. An occasional preacher came that way, 
of the itinerant sort, that only paused to preach and then moved on. 
Nothing was done in an organized way toward the establishment of 
a permanent church. 
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Now comes a living illustration of the wondrous way in which God 
works his will and accomplishes his purpose for men. Just a little after 
the beginning of the new century, two boys, Thomas Hall and Michael 
Harshaw by name, had been born in the little village of Loughgilly 
in the north of Ireland. They were playmates, just two ordinary Irish 
boys, without special promise for the future. One of them, the older 
of the two, lived in a good home and his people were well to do. They 
sent him to school, then to college, and he became a teacher. Finally 
he entered the ministry. Ultimately he crossed the ocean and became 
pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York City. 
Under his leadership that church became the richest Presbyterian 
church in the world. In his day he was certainly the foremost preacher 
in the American church. 

The other boy was a little younger. His people were desperately 
poor. He lived in a hovel. Life was a continual struggle merely to exist. 
Oatmeal and Irish potatoes were the staples of their diet and not al- 
ways enough of these. At the best, starvation was never more than a 
few days away. The lad went early to the peat bogs and learned to 
cut peat with a spade, earning a few pennies which were added to 
the scanty store of the home. Finally, when he was about seventeen 
years of age, a family council determined that he must emigrate to 
America. Strange stories about America had sifted into Ireland. You 
could pick up gold in the dirt of the road. If there was any place 
where that could be done, they wanted to find it in order to supply 
their pressing needs. They began to husband their pennies and ulti- 
mately sold a pig. They counted their cash and found they had 
enough to pay his fare in the steerage of a sailing vessel soon to leave 
the coast of Ireland for the far-away shores of America. When he went 
on board the vessel to begin his voyage he carried with him three 
things which constituted his equipment for the voyage: a carpetbag 
in which were a few, very few, personal belongings; a blanket in which 
he wrapped himself when he slept on the hard floor of the steerage; 
a sack of oatmeal which he cooked for himself on the steerage stove 
and ate without sugar or milk. It was a welcome addition to the 
meagre fare afforded by the vessel. High winds and a stormy sea de- 
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layed the progress of the vessel. It was three months to a day before 
he stepped on the landing dock at New York. What a contrast with 
today! What strange things God hath wrought in these intervening 
years through the creative genius and skill of men. There he stood on 
the dock at last, praise be to God, a young Irish lad, sound of mind 
and limb, a lad unashamed and unafraid, ready to begin his life in 
the new America. 

In some way he had heard they were then digging the Erie Canal 
across western New York. He knew he could handle a spade and dig 
with the best of them. With his blanket over his shoulder and his 
carpetbag in his hand he headed for the waterway of the future. Some- 
times a farmer gave him a lift in his lumber wagon; walking was 
good always and ultimately he reached his destination. He found them 
at work. The Irish were the lads who manned the public works of 
that day as do the Italians of today. The superintendent soon discov- 
ered that he was Irish and knew how to handle a spade. He employed 
him and had him sign a contract which read, “A dollar a day and all 
the whiskey you can drink.” He accepted the job and was soon at work 
as a common laborer. In these good old days, when pay day came 
around, everybody got gloriously drunk, from the superintendent 
down to the water boy. It was soon discovered by the men on the job 
that there was one Irishman who did not drink whiskey. One pay 
day, after the men were half drunk, a mob was organized and they 
determined to catch the young Irish lad and force the whiskey down 
his throat. At the time he was in the shack where he slept. He heard 
them coming and knew what it meant. For a moment he hesitated, 
almost surrendered, then the Irish in him stiffened and he determined 
to make a fight for his liberty. He was a husky lad, nearly six feet 
high and proportionately well developed. He weighed about a hundred 
eighty pounds. He stepped from the shack and met the crowd, led 
by an undersized Scotchman. With a swift spring and a deft use of 
his big hands, he soon had the Scotchman by the back of the neck 
and the seat of his trousers; and calling upon all the muscular power 
he possessed, he swung him over his head and let him fall on the 
frozen ground behind him. The fall knocked both the whiskey and 
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the fight out of the leader. The crowd, bereft of their leader, sullenly 
slunk away and left the young lad alone with his victory. 

This incident got him a reputation for sobriety and pluck. The 
superintendent heard of the fight and its outcome and made him 
foreman of a gang of men, although he was only eighteen years of 
age. He raised his pay and dropped the whiskey item from his con- 
tract. Half his pay he sent back to Ireland and the other half he tucked 
away under his flannel working shirt. He had a definite purpose in 
mind. Before he left Ireland he had picked up something of an edu- 
cation and it had created a hunger for more. He had heard that over 
in Jimtown, Pennsylvania, there was an academy where a boy could 
get an education. He saved his money and when the time came he 
quit his job, struck the highway and came to the little village of Jim- 
town. The first thing he did, as always, was to hunt for a job. He 
found one. The seeker for a job usually finds one. Then he registered 
as a student in the academy. It meant business for him. He had little 
time for fun, only time for work. He pushed his way rapidly through 
the course in this rather primitive school and won his certificate of 
graduation. 

While he was a student in the academy he learned that in the little 
city of Pittsburgh, nestling down on the shore of the Ohio River, a 
college had been established. It was called “The Western University 
of Pennsylvania.” It had an ambitious name, but it wasn’t much of a 
college in those days. It was, however, a promise and a prophecy of 
that sky-piercing University of Pittsburgh which has become a unique 
experience in the educational history of America and has become 
“The Cathedral of Learning.” He hit the highway one morning with 
his carpetbag in his hand and his blanket over his shoulder. He got 
a job in a rock quarry. With his facile Irish tongue he persuaded the 
foreman to give him certain hours from work each day to fit into 
the hours required for the university courses. He blasted rock and 
handled it in a wheelbarrow in order to make a living. At the same 
time he kept diligently pegging away at his university studies. No 
kindly Board of Education ever gave him a dollar to aid him in his 
expenses. He was on his own from the time he landed on the dock in 
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New York. It was a proud day for him when in 1838, a hundred 
years ago, Western University handed him his diploma and he had 
taken the second step in his education. That diploma, yellow with 
age, is displayed on the walls of the library in “The Cathedral of 
Learning” today. I wonder if he knows it. I hope he does. It would 
seem simple justice that this piece of parchment, won through years 
of toiling sacrifice, should be unrolled before the eyes of men and 
women who are still striving toward the goal of an education. Perhaps 
the mere sight of it may become an inspiration to the student body 
that throngs the halls of that university as they sacrifice and struggle 
toward the same goal which he attained. 

During the closing days of his university course, he became acquaint- 
ed with Dr. Black, a famous Covenanter minister of that day and a 
professor of the University. Dr. Black took him into his own home 
and for a year he studied Hebrew and Theology under his leadership. 
I venture to suggest that, at the end of that year, he knew as much as 
many a man who graduates after three years from one of our modern 
seminaries. Dr. Black became his sponsor and he was licensed to 
preach. The Covenanter folk of Pittsburgh clubbed together and 
bought him a horse, saddle, bridle, and saddlebags, and gave them to 
him with this commission, “Ride west and, as you go, stop at the new 
settlements you may find on the way and preach to them.” He ac- 
cepted the horse and equipment, and likewise the commission, the 
challenge of which became a living force to dominate his life until 
the day of his translation. The tour was as definitely missionary as 
that which Paul made when he gallantly plunged into the regions 
beyond, carrying the glorious gospel of the risen Christ to the men 
and women who needed it in his day. Think of it! A horseback ride 
from Pittsburgh to Illinois over a tortuous trail that led him as far 
south as Alabama before he had finished. 

A few years ago I told the substance of this story at a meeting of 
the Synod of Nebraska. At the close of the address a man stepped up 
to the platform and said to me, “I am from Tennessee. I well remem- 
ber my grandmother telling me the story of a young Irish preacher 
who rode into our settlement one day. He stopped for a few weeks 
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and preached to us, then went on his way.” Undoubtedly it was this 
young Irishman whose life story I am telling. He rode across Ohio 
and Indiana. Sometimes he stayed overnight at the cabin of some 
settler. More often night overtook him in the midst of some great 
forest; then he stopped, tethered his horse, wrapped himself in his 
blanket and slept at the foot of some kindly old tree. One night he 
came to a newly-built log cabin in a forest. When he knocked on 
the cabin door, a woman came to the door and opened it, the home- 
liest woman he had ever seen, he said. He asked for lodging and 
finally received an evidently reluctant, “Yes.” In a little while the hus- 
band came in from the forest where he had been at work. If possible, 
he was more homely than his wife. He looked like an outlaw. The 
young preacher, while not easily frightened, became afraid they might 
cut his throat for the sake of the horse he rode, and determined to 
sleep with one eye open. At their invitation, he drew his chair up to 
the table and shared with them their supper of mush and milk. After 
supper was over the man began to fumble in the pocket of a jacket 
he wore and the preacher wondered if he were seeking his knife. 
Finally he drew from his pocket a tattered old copy of the King James 
version of the Bible and, handing it to the astonished young man, said, 
“We always have family worship; will you read?” What a glorious 
mission and what a marvelous ride in order to fill it. In after years, 
he could keep a company of people in gales of laughter for a whole 
evening, while with his sleek Irish tongue he told the story of the ride, 
the people whom he met, and what happened to him on the way. 
From Indiana he crossed the river and rode south into northern 
Alabama. From Alabama he turned north, recrossing Kentucky and 
Tennessee and coming at last to the great Mississippi near its junction 
with the Ohio. He crossed over into Illinois and rode on about sixty 
miles. There he came upon the Carolina Colony which had been 
planted some years before. As was his custom, he stopped to preach to 
them. He stayed for a month. Toward the end of his stay, at their 
request, he organized them into a Covenanter church. They gave him 
a call to become their permanent pastor. Often I hold that tattered old 
call in my hands. It has in it the romance and the aroma of a century 
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now gone past. In its quaint and old-fashioned way, it puts up to him 
their wishes. “We do heartily call and entreat you to undertake the 
office of pastor amongst us and the charge of our souls and on accept- 
ance of this call we do promise and oblige ourselves to pay you annu- 
ally the sum of three hundred dollars.” Not a sumptuous salary as 
compared with these days in which we live. He immediately accepted 
the call. 

Now he faced one of the great tests of his career. Toward the end 
of his college life, he had become acquainted with an Irish lassie in 
Pittsburgh. She had come from Ireland in company with her mother 
when only nine years of age. When she was grown up she made her 
living as a seamstress on men’s clothing. Quite naturally the two fell 
in love with each other. Before he rode away on his missionary tour 
he had promised her, when he had found a parish, to come back for 
her. There was only one way to get back to Pittsburgh from southern 
Illinois. He mounted his faithful grey horse and took the trail for 
Pittsburgh and the girl he loved. They were married. With their per- 
sonal belongings, and they were very few, they floated down the Ohio 
on a barge to where the Ohio and the Mississippi unite; then were 
towed up the Mississippi to a little settlement called “Chester.” My 
daughter has in’ her possession today a little spinning wheel, the only 
remaining relic of that memorable journey. A farmer met them with 
his lumber wagon. They drove twenty miles inland and found them- 
selves at “Six Mile Prairie,” the colony where he had organized the 
church and from which he had received his call. 

He entered a hundred sixty acres of government land, as his parish- 
ioners had done before. The men of the parish came together and 
built them a log cabin, eighteen by twenty-four feet, with a lean-to 
for a kitchen. The log cabin still stands as a part of the completed 
house, plastered inside, weatherboarded on the outside, the old logs 
hidden from sight. The young people moved in and began their mar- 
ried life together. They were pioneers. Everything was new. They 
found no bed of roses on which to rest at ease. It was toil and sacri- 
fice, work and rest, rest and work. On Monday morning he went out 
into the forest with his axe on his shoulder, cut down the timber, 
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logged off the butt, split the rails, dug up the roots, stirred the soil, 
and sowed the seed which was to provide their living. The fact that 
he was a preacher did not mean that he shunned muscular toil. He 
did the same kind of work his people did. He handled the axe with 
the same deft skill with which he handled the spade on the Erie Canal. 
They were all workers together. 

Saturday morning he went to the little homemade desk which stood 
in the corner of the one room of the cabin and there organized his 
thought for the Sabbath that was to follow. “Sunday” never crossed 
his lips. It would have been sacrilege for him to call the sacred day 
by that name. It was the Sabbath Day to this pair and always con- 
tinued to be. On the top of the desk was his shelf of books, all that 
he had been able to buy. Among these treasured possessions was a 
Hebrew Bible and a Greek New Testament. These two volumes he 
never neglected as long as he lived. He was both a student and a 
preacher. On the Sabbath Day he preached to his own people. During 
the evenings of the week, after he had finished his day of toil, he 
ranged the country over, preaching the gospel, in the little school- 
house, in the cabin of the farmer, wherever a little group had begun a 
settlement. It was not a one-day-a-week affair but a life job he had 
undertaken in this new region. I suppose there are a hundred 
churches of all denominations in that territory he covered, and the 
roots of them all run back to that little Covenanter church which he 
organized and into which these two poured the fullness of their whole 
lives. They laid the foundations deep and strong. On these founda- 
tions others have builded, and on these solid, granitic foundations 
other men and women are building down to this very day. 

They were pioneers and, as always, they had the unique and peculiar 
experiences which are the joy of all first settlers. This is what gives 
the tinge of romance to the early day. 

One night it was raining as though the heavens had opened to spill 
out the moisture on the hungry soil. A knock came at the cabin door. 
He went to the door himself. When he opened the door he found four 
men standing without in the pouring rain. One of them seemed to be 
sick and was carried by his comrades. Through the open door the 
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three men walked and laid the sick man on the only bed in the cabin. 
It was afterward found that these men were horse thieves flying from 
a vigilance committee who were in hot pursuit. Horse stealing was a 
serious crime in those frontier communities. It meant hanging if the 
thief was captured. The three men fled away. The husband and wife 
got the man undressed, and wrapped him in a warm blanket. In the 
morning they knew enough about sickness to know they were up 
against a case of the most dreaded of all diseases, cholera in its most 
virulent form. The wife and mother, with two children, fled to the 
home of the nearest neighbor. The young undaunted Irish preacher 
determined to make a fight for the life of the thief. He was nurse and 
cook and physician, all in one. A physician from a neighboring com- 
munity came to his help. The neighbors brought food to the cabin 
door, set it down, and fled away from the plague. A whole month 
went past. The fight went on with death on the one side and the 
preacher and the doctor on the other. The two finally won after a 
gallant fight. When the man was able to listen, the preacher told the 
thief of the Christ who had come to save thieves. He listened and 
finally yielded. When the man was well, he went on his way, rejoicing 
in the Christ who had come to save and thankful to the young 
preacher who had told him the story. Disinfectants were not so well 
known in that day as in this. He cleaned the cabin as best he knew 
how. The wife and the two children came back home. The eldest 
child, a daughter, caught the infection and soon passed away. The 
angel with the black wings passed over the cabin and left sad hearts 
behind. 

A good many settlers came in to southern Illinois from the southern 
states which lay near by. The great question which agitated the whole 
country was the right or wrong of human slavery. Those were the days 
when the great Douglas and the greater Lincoln fought for the votes 
of Illinois. A secret society was organized by these settlers from the 
South, called “Knights of the Golden Circle.” It was pledged to main- 
tain slavery in the states where it was then to be found and to extend 
it into the states which had hitherto refused it entry. This secret society 
undertook to control the voters of southern Illinois and especially to 
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induce them to favor the extension of slavery into Nebraska and 
Kansas. Fierce was the battle. Human passions were roused. The 
appeal was made to force. The “Knights of the Golden Circle” un- 
leashed the threat that no Black Republican would be allowed to vote 
in that part of Illinois. Meanwhile the young preacher had become a 
citizen. When election day came around, he mounted his horse and 
rode some distance to the voting place. When he reached the place 
he dismounted, tethered his horse, and walked over to the poll. They 
gathered around the voting place evidently intending to prevent his 
entry. Some of them he knew and some of them he did not know. 
They all knew him as the “Irish preacher.” He quietly told them 
that he was an American citizen and proposed to vote. He warned 
them that someone was likely to get hurt if they attempted to prevent 
him from exercising his rights. His stalwart figure and his big Irish 
hands warned them this was no idle boast. Finally the bully of the 
crowd, Carl Jenkins by name, notorious for his profanity, stepped 
from the crowd of his fellows and, to their amazement, swore by all 
the gods that he would brain any man who touched the preacher. 
The crowd sullenly fell apart and he walked through their scowling 
ranks and cast the first Republican vote that was ever cast in that part 
of Illinois. He was not simply a pious preacher, but a real man 
among men. His courage stood him in good stead in that early day 
and in that emergency, as it did in many another emergency of that 
pioneer life where brawn sometimes counted for more than mere senti- 
mental piety. 

Those days were full of heated controversy. The question of human 
slavery was being debated pro and con in every hamlet and town. 
It was no time for a weakling. The cabin home was a station on the 
underground railway, one of the peculiar institutions which grew up 
in response to the Dred Scott Decision of the Supreme Court and the 
existence of the “Fugitive Slave Act.” Slaves escaping from the South 
crossed over the Mississippi River into Illinois and were hurried from 
station to station toward Canada and freedom. He never asked any 
man to do what he would not do himself. At the midnight hour he 
would hitch up his team to the lumber wagon, load in the blacks, 
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cover them with hay, and start on the lonely drive to the next station 
northward. At the same time, some of his parishioners who had been 
notified before would wander along the highway with their long- 
barreled rifles on their shoulders for his protection. The officers of the 
law were keen on their hunt for escaping slaves, but, reckoning dis- 
cretion the better part of valor, allowed the wagon to go through with 
its load of living freight rather than risk an active attempt at capture. 
Of course, it was all very wrong. There was the plain decision of the 
Supreme Court. There was the fugitive slave law on the statute books. 
They were moving in the face of the highest judicial body and the 
law. They were breaking the law and they knew it. And yet, in these 
frontier communities, men went beyond the law and around the law 
because conscience pointed out another way. Looking back at what 
they did, we cannot justify them save on the basis of the fact that 
equity sometimes rises above the legal statute. It was a great day in 
the life of America, fraught with peril, but these men and women, 
rugged and strong by reason of their wilderness training, were fitted 
for such a life. 

Perhaps the kindly reader will wonder how this man appears now 
to the son who writes the story as he looks back to him through the 
dim vista of sixty years. How does he look to the son who loved him 
as he has loved no other man in all his long life? There are some bed- 
rock principles which lay deep in his character which serve to make 
him still the beau ideal of the years. 

He was an ideal Irishman. ‘Through all the years I have had to fight 
against what seems a current notion that the curse of being Irish is 
to be removed by saying “Scotch-Irish.” He was not Scotch-Irish, but 
plain, unadulterated Irish. He had the sunny, optimistic temperament 
of the Irish. He had the humor of the Irishman wrought into the 
fabric of his character. He had an inexhaustible stock of Irish stories 
and an Irish tongue that told them to the delight of those who heard 
him. I certainly have no disposition to criticise the Scotch. They have 
been a great addition to the races which go to make up our American 
society. Even their acquisitiveness has its bright side. He had none 
of it. He never was able to keep a dollar in his pocket. If he had been 
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fortunate to accumulate that sum, it went to the first man he met who 
seemed to need it worse than he did. It was not an unusual thing for 
him to let his own children go bare of foot while he helped the chil- 
dren of another home into a pair of shoes. His wife, who was also 
Irish, often interposed her serious objections in no uncertain terms. 
It made no difference to him; the next time the appeal of need faced 
him, he forgot all about her warnings and gave what he had. As I 
look back over the years, the Irish in him always appears on the sur- 
face and I am proud of it because he was typical of his race. 

He was a man of strong convictions. There was nothing of the weak- 
ling about either his convictions or his actions. The little denomina- 
tion to which he belonged was rigidly conservative. The members 
went to the limit in their conservatism. They sang only a metrical 
version of the Psalms in worship. To them a hymn was an abomina- 
tion. They allowed no instrumental music to assist in the singing. 
That, too, was an abomination. No Freemason was to be admitted to 
membership in the church. Any member of a secret oath-bound organi- 
tion was scrupulously debarred from the Lord’s Supper. No one who 
was not a member of their little group was allowed the privilege of 
the communion. They moved in a rather narrow groove. While he 
was loyal to his denomination, he refused to allow even his church 
to dictate what he should believe. He maintained the right of private 
judgment, influenced by the spirit of God. Even in that long-away 
day, he could be aptly described as a Liberal-Conservative. The swing 
away from the rigid formulas of his church became so real that toward 
the end of his life he moved out into the United Presbyterian Church, 
attracted by the promise of increased liberty. While he longed for 
liberty, nothing swerved him from his loyalty to the real fundamentals 
of Christianity as he saw them revealed in the Holy Scriptures and 
incarnate in the Christ. 

He was a student. He was never satisfied to dally along on the sur- 
face of things. He dug deep. His Hebrew Bible and his Greek Testa- 
ment were his constant study. He was not willing to take any man’s 
interpretation of the Scripture until he had satisfied himself that it 
was in harmony with the original text. He must dig it out for himself. 
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While all his life he was forced to work on the farm in order to 
make a living for himself and those who were dependent on him, his 
hours of study were sacred. I rather imagine that often when he was 
handling his tools of toil his mind was concentrated on the text from 
which he expected soon to preach. He was not only a student but a 
preacher. I think back to the sermons I have heard him preach. I was 
only a lad when he went away into the land which lies beyond, still 
I can recall a good many of the texts he used and the crystalline clear- 
ness of his interpretation and the simplicity of the language which he 
used that made it possible for even a boy to understand and apply 
the truth. By reason of the fact that he was Irish, he had great freedom 
in his speech. Down to this very day I think of him as an eloquent 
interpreter of the Word of God and as a fascinating exponent of the 
truth which he preached. 

Along with all these qualities and more, which I do not need to 
enumerate in telling the story, there stands out in my thinking of him 
his dauntless courage. He was afraid of no man. He met the obstacles 
which confronted him often in this pioneer life, whether they were 
personal in their nature or had to do with the parish life, with the 
high spirit and the splendid courage of a real man. He met them with 
his head up and a smile on his face and a conviction that made him 
victor in the midst of every exigency of life. This vision of Father lies 
behind the effort to write out his story. 1 am writing it in the hope 
that I can make my own children, and perhaps others, see him as I see 
him now, the finest specimen of intelligent manhood that I have ever 
known or ever expect to know. One experience comes back to me as I 
write these words. It was my experience, when, in the course of 
time, over fifty years ago, the members of the presbytery gathered 
around my kneeling form and laid their hands on my head in the 
sacred ordination ceremony. Underneath all their hands I felt the 
touch of his hands on my head, and caught the music of his voice as 
he joyously joined in setting apart his youngest son to the ministry 
of the gospel he loved and lived and preached nearly a hundred years 
ago. I am convinced, after thinking of it throughout all these years, 
that my imagination did not carry me away that night. The hands 
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were real; the voice was his voice, and under the inspiration of that 
great moment I have always lived and preached. 

Now it was this man, set apart in these circumstances, that I am 
trying to picture for you who chance to read these words. Meanwhile 
the community grew. Colonists moved in. The church multiplied. 
First, they worshipped in a log cabin, akin to their own homes. Then 
a frame church was erected. When the community was full grown, 
they went to the top of the highest hill in the general region and 
bought five acres of ground covered with a grove. In the midst of the 
grove they burned the brick and erected a new building. There was 
no particular beauty in its architecture. It was more like a barn than a 
church. It was capacious. I attended that church when I was a bit of 
a red-headed boy. I have seen that building crowded to the doors with 
a group of five hundred horny-handed sons of toil. At the same time 
the grove outside was crowded with lumber wagons in which the folk 
had driven to church from all the region round. In that day and in 
that parish fathers, mothers, and children all came to church. Each 
farmer had his own pew and that pew was usually filled nigh to over- 
flowing. The service was long. The length of it would have exhausted 
completely the vitality of a generation which demands twenty-minute 
sermons and a service which must be encompassed within one short 
hour. It was not so of the generation whose story I am trying to tell. 
Their pioneer life had made them tough. They had the capacity for 
endurance. First, the preacher explained a Psalm. He took up some- 
times a whole Psalm, sometimes a portion of a Psalm, and went 
through explaining the meaning of the words. After he was through 
his explanation, they sang it. There was no instrumental music. The 
sound of an organ would have been sacrilege to those farmer folk. 
Big Jim McClure, a stalwart farmer who had been sitting before the 
high pulpit, stepped out from his nook, gave them the pitch with the 
tuning fork, and led them in the singing. How they did sing. All of 
them sang. They sang with a loud voice cheerfully. There was volume 
in it. There was worship in it. I can hear the upward roll of the music 
as it filled that auditorium and winged its way up to the ear of a list- 
ening God. It lifted the soul up to God. I can remember yet how I 
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was often moved as I hastily lifted my eye up toward the ceiling half 
expecting to see the very face of God and frightened at the possibility. 
After the sermon came a prayer. It was phrased in the rather stilted 
language which was characteristic of the day. There was none of the 
familiarity which is to be found in many of the prayers of today; and 
yet there was reverence in it; there was worship in it; there was peti- 
tion in it, and always as I glanced up from the pew to my father’s face 
I seemed to see the face of one who was lost in the experience of com- 
munion with God. After all, you know that prayer in its highest form 
is communion between God and his child. After the prayer came an- 
other Psalm. Then came the sermon. It was not as long as some men 
preached. Perhaps fifty minutes, or an hour was the maximum. It was 
real preaching. It was an evident attempt to get hold of the truth of 
the text and apply it with searching effect to the conscience and char- 
acter and life of those who listened. There was no attempt to soften 
down the truth. He knew that the thing most needed was to get that 
truth into the very life of men in order that they might live it on the 
farm. There was not much chance to escape it. 

He was a great preacher because he knew God, and he knew the 
people to whom he preached. At the close of the morning service, 
when it was summer, the people went out into the grove to eat their 
lunches from the wagons. Naturally they chatted with one another; 
the neighborhood gossip was retailed from mouth to mouth. I fear 
that sometimes they traded horses and cattle, counting the opportunity 
too golden to miss. If this was an evidence of unregeneracy, then I 
have an idea there was a goodly number of unregenerate ones to be 
found among the saints. It was not that. They had been engaged for 
more than an hour in the worship of God. Then came a reaction from 
the high intensity of the hour and they dropped down to the level of 
every-day living. Meanwhile the preacher remained in his pulpit built 
high against the wall and shut in by a closed door. He did not come 
down to speak to the people. He represented God to them and it 
would not have been a fitting thing for him to come down and mingle 
with the folk. He was for a time a man set apart from them by virtue 
of his relationship to God. His lunch was carried to him up the wind- 
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ing stairs of the pulpit and while he ate he continued to meditate on 
God and the gospel which he had been commissioned to preach. It is 
a question as to whether the old-fashioned way was not more in keep- 
ing with the purpose of the service than the new way of the modern 
preacher. It is a fair question whether the dash of the preacher down 
the aisle, like the sprinter on the racing field, to meet and greet the 
people at the door with laugh and quip and worldly saying is fitted 
to continue or destroy the spiritual impression of the service. I am 
constrained to believe, after a half century of experience, that the old 
way is the better. 

The people came back into the church with reverent tread after they 
had finished their lunch. The afternoon service was not a repetition 
of the morning worship in its program. At this service he delivered 
an expository lecture. He took a dozen verses from some part of the 
Book, usually from one of the Epistles, and expounded their meaning 
word by word and phrase by phrase. Sometimes he explained the trans- 
lation of the Hebrew word, or the Greek word, and through it all 
he was careful to apply the truth which he had found in the word or 
phrase to the practical question of daily living. By three o’clock the 
service was over and they loaded themselves into their wagons and 
wended their way quietly back home. Whether they were better or 
worse for the extended service, I do not pretend to say. It was the habit 
of the time. I do know that it produced rugged character and a pretty 
careful way of daily living. 

Other calls came to him to other parishes, larger salaries were offered 
him, larger opportunities for educational and social privileges, but 
they had no effect on him. They made no appeal to him. When he 
came to this parish apparently he determined to invest his whole 
life in this community. There was never a thought in his mind of 
another parish. These people were his people. He was there to live 
and die amongst them. After all, there is something heroic in that 
sort of living. It thrills one to think of it. The Irish lassie was always 
at his side. His attitude was her attitude. The old community is still 
there. All that knew these two are gone. Most of their children are 
gone. A new generation has arisen. And yet, because of these two and 
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their deathless service, the name of Harshaw still lingers as a fragrant 
memory, passed down from generation to generation. 

The Fourth of July and the annual picnic were high days in that 
old community, usually celebrated in the grove at the church. These 
were great days, especially for the children. On these days he gathered 
the children together under the shade of some kindly tree and regaled 
them with Irish fairy stories until their eyes were ready to pop out 
of their heads. These days served further to make the community one 
in its thought and one in all its interests. 

He never overcame altogether the sporting instinct of the Irish. 
Grace never quite overcame his love for a horse race. He loved a fine 
horse and always drove a good team. When he drove his folk to the 
county fair, with a weather eye out for the stricter folk, you could 
usually find him near the race track, satisfying the instinct which was 
his by virtue of the race from which he sprang. The tradition yet 
lingers in that old community that no team was ever allowed to pass 
him on the public highway. Of course, that was true only on a week 
day. On the Sabbath Day he was the essence of propriety as he drove 
home from church; and yet I have even then seen his muscles tighten 
on the reins and his eyes flash fire when some young farmer pulled 
out to pass him on the way home from the kirk. I can remember him 
yet as I have seen him, standing in the old lumber wagon, his old 
slouch hat down in the wagon bed, his gray hair flying gloriously 
with the wind, as he urged his horses to the gallop in order to teach 
some young farmer that he could beat him in a horse race. He did 
love a horse race. It was no evidence of depravity in him. It was a part 
of his heritage. He loved to feel the wind on his face and the thrill 
of victory in his soul. Many a preacher whom I know would be the 
better for some of that spirit as he seeks to do his creative work in a 
parish of real people. His wife, whom he loved with passionate devo- 
tion, was sometimes scandalized a little when the high spirit in him 
broke forth in some wayward moment in some wild way. He could 
not avoid it. It was a part of him. It relieved him from the pressure 
within and gave him a grip on the men folk of the country as nothing 
else would have done. They believed in him to the limit. They loved 
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him. They would have followed him to the death through fire and 
flame. 

The one great high day in the parish was the Sabbath set apart for 
the Lord’s Supper, as he loved to call it. He always held a service on 
the Saturday previous, which was called the preparatory service. These 
men and women were human. They hated to take a day off from 
work on the farm. There had to be a little pressure introduced to in- 
duce them to give up their work in the fields. This pressure he found 
in the announcement that at the close of the preparatory service tokens 
would be distributed to intending communicants. The token was a 
little piece of lead into which the letter “T” had been pressed. You were 
expected to have a token if you expected to join in the Holy Supper. 
Indeed, two rather fierce-faced elders stood at the head of the com- 
munion table and held out their hands for these little pieces of lead. 
Judging from the faces and attitude of these elders, they would not 
have hesitated to refuse admittance if you had not the passport. They 
had been trained to regard this as essential for the correct observance 
of the Supper. The purpose of it was that no unworthy one should be 
admitted. Hence the people were always scrupulously careful to be 
present at the preparatory service in order that they might receive the 
token. This was the pressure. That made the service, which under 
ordinary circumstances might have been neglected and but scantily 
attended, one of the great services of the occasion, judged by the size 
of the attendance. Every farmer left his plough in the furrow, shaved, 
dressed in his Sabbath clothes, filled his lumber wagon with the fam- 
ily, and appeared at this particular service. 

The observance of the Lord’s Supper was carried on in the most 
spectacular way. A long narrow table, built for the purpose, was set 
up along the great central aisle of the church, reaching from the pulpit 
platform clear back to the back wall of the church. Wings were set out 
on either side of the table along the aisles reaching to the side entrances 
of the sanctuary. At the head of the table was set a smaller table on 
which the sacred elements rested. It always struck me that this arrange- 
ment of the tables made an exact cross. If one had ever dared make 
this suggestion, he would have been expelled from the church as lean- 
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ing toward the Roman Catholic faith. These tables were covered with 
spotless linen. The most famous laundress of the parish was given the 
privilege of caring for this linen and she considered it a high honor. 
On both sides of these tables were set long rows of low stools on 
which the people sat during the Supper. The Sabbath morning having 
come, the people entered the sanctuary with a carriage and walk which 
indicated a feeling of special solemnity. A sermon was preached ap- 
propriate to the occasion, usually by the minister, sometimes by a neigh- 
boring pastor. After the sermon the pastor invited and debarred the 
people, using the Ten Commandments as a basis for this peculiar 
ceremony. I often wondered how any mere mortal dared to approach 
the table after listening to the terrific indictment. After he was done, 
the people rose to join in singing the metrical version of one of the 
great Psalms of the Christian faith, and to the music of marching feet 
they approached the head of the table where stood the two guardian 
angels in the persons of two elders. Each handing in his token, they 
passed in between the tables and the stools, and walked on until the 
tables were completely filled. The song ceased and an awesome hush 
spread over the group. The pastor, standing at the head of the table, 
gave an address emphasizing the significance of the ceremony in 
which they were engaged and closed the address with a prayer filled 
with expressions which indicated that penitence and privilege were 
uppermost in his thoughts at that moment. The white linen was 
quietly removed and the sacred symbols were exposed to the view of the 
waiting throng. Then in the words of Holy Scripture, first the bread, 
then the wine was distributed to the communicants. The individual 
cup would have been rejected had it been proposed. The quiet passing 
of the bread and the cup from one to the other was to them the symbol 
of the holy union between Christ and the believer. Then at a given 
sign they rose and, again singing, they quietly passed from the table 
back to their pews. Others rose singing and passed to the tables. I 
have seen five of these long tables filled in turn on the day when they 
gathered to partake of the Lord’s Supper. The service was long. It was 
tremendously spectacular as I look back to it through the years that 
have passed. The long tables, the pearly white of the linens, the solemn 
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tone of the address and the prayer, the quiet passing of the elements, 
the breathless hush of the moment, the glistening tear on the rough 
cheek of some participant; it was an occasion which must have thrilled 
the soul of every communicant. That old way deepened and intensified 
the significance of the tremendous truth symbolized in the Supper. 
There were a scattered few who did not go forward to the tables. 
Perhaps it was only my vivid boyish imagination, but I remember the 
look of horror which rested on the faces of this group; their faces 
looked as though they were the goats of the great judgment scene. 
It was a great occasion. Ordinarily it was held only once each year, 
apparently in order that the people might not become too familiar 
with it and so lose some of the deep significance of it all. 

Then, too, there was significance in the method of his pastoral work. 
Apparently there lay deep in his thinking the conviction that he must 
know his people in order that he might preach a gospel that would fit 
into the inner need of these farmer folk. He visited each family each 
year in its home. They always knew when he was coming. He an- 
nounced from the pulpit the neighborhood in which he would be 
visiting during the days of the coming week. On that afternoon the 
farmer left his work; the family were all dressed in their best clothes. 
They were all expected to be there, father, mother, and children. It was 
no social visit. They did not talk about the weather or the crops. He 
talked to them about what was involved in the Christian life. By skill- 
ful question he discovered how they were living it in the daily life 
of the farm. They were given the opportunity to ask questions of him. 
He did not hesitate to question them. In the presence of the wife and 
children, he would say, “David, are you regular in your observance 
of family worship, morning and evening, in your home?” David was 
up against it. It was “Yes” or “No.” The witnesses were all about him. 
lf the answer was, “Yes, except in harvest time,” that gave him the 
opportunity to remind David and the whole family that the Lord of 
the harvest was the God whom they served and that it was very wrong 
to rob God of time even because of the pressure of the harvest. He 
read the Bible with them. He prayed with them. He went away from 
that farm home leaving behind him something to think about and 
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meditate on after he was gone. Neither did he forget the children. 
There was always some story, some bit of suggestion for the youngest 
child in the home. In building up the life of the whole community, 
I fancy that his home ministry meant as much as or more than his 
ministry from the pulpit. 

The next year he visited the parish by groups. It is rather significant 
that seventy years before the New Era was ever dreamed about, he 
had actually introduced the “group system” into the life of that agri- 
cultural community. He went over the parish in his mind and selected 
some large farmhouse in each part of it. On the Sabbath he announced 
that on a certain day and at a certain hour he would meet the people 
in that part of the parish at that home. All the families of the parish 
were expected to be there. If any family failed to be on hand, he noted 
it and they would have to deal with him in explanation of their fail- 
ure to come. Not many cared to miss the occasion and undergo the 
investigating if they failed. The children were expected to repeat the 
Shorter Catechism in the presence of their elders. The one hundred 
seven questions of the creed of the church he could ask in regular 
order without a book. I imagine that would puzzle a good many of 
our seminary-trained men in this day. The older folk were questioned 
in the presence of their friends and neighbors. Christianity was a life 
to him and he felt it to be his duty to lead them into the living of it 
in all their human relationships. If he discovered that neighbors had 
quarreled during the year, he probed into the matter in order to dis- 
cover the facts, and make suggestions; the quarreling ones were ex- 
pected to forgive and forget and shake hands in token of reconciliation. 
It was an intimate, personal conversation with the whole group; it must 
have impressed them with the fact that Christianity was not a matter 
simply of doctrine, but of doctrine and truth translated into glorious liv- 
ing. It was a pretty rigid sort of inquiry. The probe went deep. It was 
all done with so much kindness and tact and skill and sympathy and 
understanding of human nature and human personal problems that 
life must have been lifted to a higher and loftier level of living through 
that sort of ministry. It was far from the sort of pastoral work that is 
done today. This was a purely agricultural community. It was a parish 
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of rugged, Scotch-Irish farmers. It would, perhaps, be impossible in 
any parish now. Life is more complex today; then it was simple and 
easy to organize. Whatever else may be said, it did the business. It 
produced a generation of men and women, intelligent, strong in the 
faith, devoted in purpose, saturated with the spirit of Christ himseif. 
I can name a good many of those farmer folk today who were really 
saints of the living God in the highest and finest sense of that word. 
Here is one of the strange facts in connection with his life and work; 
with all this rigid discipline, these men and women were not afraid 
of him. They reverenced him; they loved him; they taught their chil- 
dren to love him. 

What a pastor he was! With all his narrow theology, with all this 
rigid method of training, he was as tender-hearted and loving as a 
mother with her children. He was always tolerant with the beliefs of 
his neighbors. There was no element of bigotry in his makeup. There 
was one Irish Roman Catholic in the community. The tie of the Irish 
bound them together and they were boon companions. There was one 
farmer in the community who was called an “infidel.” He was not an 
infidel. He was above the average in intelligence. In some way he had 
gotten hold of some of Tom Paine’s books and had imbibed some of 
his liberal ideas. The two of them would come together and argue by 
the hour; and yet they were always friends. Both the Irish Catholic 
and the infidel always came to hear him preach. He was just a big, 
warm-hearted Irishman, jolly and frank and free, with nothing but 
love in his heart, with the light of love in his face, and with the sym- 
pathy and tenderness of Jesus in his heart. He always walked on the 
sunny side of the road. He was an optimist of the finest sort. He loved 
to make men laugh, not cry. There was no invective in his sermons. 
He believed in a glorious, victorious gospel, based upon eternal love. 
He loved the Christ and lived and preached his faith to all classes and 
conditions of men. He was a pioneer in every fiber of his character 
and life, strong and vibrant and aggressive, fearless and loving. He 
lived and died with “his face toward the East.” He was a pioneer 
home missionary. The denomination to which he belonged was small 
and poor and had no organized work under that romantic name. He 
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rode west on his own charges. He organized the church and accepted 
the call without a thought of pay. They gave him a salary of three 
hundred dollars at first. This was increased afterward to five hundred 
dollars a year. They never paid all of that. At the end of each year 
they were seventy-five, or a hundred dollars behind. He always for- 
gave them and they entered on a new year with a clean sheet. His 
accounts with the church, kept with scrupulous neatness, showed they 
were indebted to him to the extent of hundreds of dollars when he 
went away. What did it matter? He made his own way. There was 
no help from any outside source. He worked his farm, made his own 
living until his sons, of which there were two, were able to take over 
the task. The church would not have taken help. They were not 
paupers. They recognized their relationship to the community and 
for the community of which they were a part. They were missionary 
in that sense of the word. And best of all, they had no narrow view 
of the Kingdom of God. I recall that once a young Hindu, who had 
become a Christian, in some way wandered into the parish. He car- 
ried with him some curios from that far-away land. India indeed lay 
far away in that early day. Crowds came to hear him speak and he 
carried away with him more financial help than they gave to their 
own work. And yet, the building up of the church, the extension of 
its influence through all the southern part of the state, was purely mis- 
sionary work and he had the right to bear the honorable name of “home 
missionary.” And I know of no more honorable name for any man 
to bear even at this very moment. His work is a living illustration of 
how this missionary work can be carried on and extended to cover 
wide areas of life, simply by the faith and courage and persistence of 
the leadership of the local parish and by the consecrated devotion of 
its followers to what is always the specific task of the disciple, namely, 
the building up of the Kingdom of God in this old earth. 

The work grew and multiplied by the Spirit which was in it and 
under the leadership of the man who was an incarnation of the 
Christ whom he loved and preached. It always does. The days multi- 
plied into months and the months into years. The hard task of the 
pioneer took its toll even from his stalwart frame. One day he drove 
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to church as usual. I was a boy down in the pew. That sermon was 
preached sixty-four years ago. I remember the text, “The fruit of the 
Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, kindness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, self-control.” It was a grand text. At the close of the service 
he drove back home again. He was taken sick, and finally was forced 
to his bed. Toward the end of the week, one beautiful summer after- 
noon, the sun coming in at the window painted his room with golden 
glory. His family gathered around his bed and, led by the oldest 
daughter, sang quietly, 


“The Lord’s my shepherd, I'll not want, 
He makes me down to lie in pastures green, 
He leadeth me the quiet waters by.” 


They sang through the musical lines of that old Psalm which has been 
through all the ages and still continues to be the comfort of His own 
amidst all the mysteries of life and of death. They sang it to the very 
end. Then the angel choir, lingering just behind the veil, took up the 
strains and to the mingled music of earth and heaven, the doors into 
the land swung open and with scarcely even a sigh he entered in. 

His wife, the other of this dauntless pair, lived long after his going. 
She taught the primary class in the Sabbath school when she was 
ninety years of age. At the age of ninety-four she fell asleep. 

Today, right in the heart of that old community, in the little country 
graveyard, in a lot right in the middle of that sleeping place of the 
dead, there stands a modest memorial stone; on one side is graven the 
name “Michael Harshaw,” and on the other side “Margaret Harshaw,” 
the names of my mother and father. The names of these two linger 
as a fragrant memory in that old Illinois community. Their life story 
is handed down from generation to generation and I fancy will be 
until the end of time. 
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